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I am delighted to announce that Franklin 
W. Hobbs was recently elected to our Board of 
Trustees. Formerly chairman of UBS Warburg, 
Mr. Hobbs has been an operating partner of 
a private equity firm, One Equity Partners, 
since 2004. He is a member of several corpo¬ 
rate boards, president of the Milton Academy 
board of trustees, and a former member of Harvard University’s board of overseers. He 
is a generous supporter of numerous New York arts and educational institutions, and his 
broad experience will be a great asset to us as we continue to build for the future. 

On your next visit to The Frick Collection, you will notice significant changes to the 
appearance of the galleries. A four-month-long project to renovate and improve the light¬ 
ing in the Fragonard Room is nearing completion (see page 17), and the limestone in the 
Garden Court was cleaned with an innovative technique that restores the surface to its 
original color. New plantings in the Garden Court add to the beauty of this peaceful set¬ 
ting, which has long been a favorite refuge for our visitors. These improvements put us in 
good stead for what promises to be a splendid fall season. 

Beginning October 30, the Frick will present an exhibition devoted to the art of Gabriel 
de Saint-Aubin, an extremely original draftsman, etcher, and painter who dedicated his 
life to portraying eighteenth-century Paris. This is the first major Saint-Aubin retrospec¬ 
tive in more than eighty years and the first such collaborative effort between The Frick 
Collection and the Musee du Louvre. You can read more about the artist and his oeuvre 
beginning on page 4. 

The Autumn Dinner, on October 15, is a much-anticipated highlight of the Fricks 
social calendar. This year’s sold-out event will honor the distinguished philanthropists and 
collectors Anne and John Marion. The Marions’ many friends and colleagues have been 
eager to support this event in recognition of the couple’s significant contributions to the 
cultural life of New York, Fort Worth, and Santa Fe. The success of fundraising events such 
as the Autumn Dinner makes possible a full range of programs, including acquisitions. 

An important recent acquisition for the Library is a collection of six thousand pho¬ 
tographs—primarily of Old Master galleries and private collections in New York—taken 
over several decades by the renowned art photographers Angelo Lomeo and Sonja Bullaty. 
This addition to the Library’s Photoarchive complements its efforts to acquire images 
from small museums in America and Europe, the collections of which are not otherwise 
reproduced. The Library also recently has made available in FRESCO (Frick Research 
Catalog Online) records identifying more than four thousand titles in the Cicognara col¬ 
lection of the Vatican Library. The records correspond to a set of microfiche copies held 
at the Frick, enabling researchers to access the Vatican’s extensive holdings of rare books 
on art and architecture. 

These programs and activities would not be possible without your generous support. 
Thank you for your continued interest, and I look forward to seeing you this fall. 

Best regards, 

Anne L. Poulet 

Director 
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SPECIAL LOAN 



Giambologna’s Astrology 


G iambologna had enjoyed almost two 
decades as the most celebrated sculp¬ 
tor in Europe when he wrote, in 1585, “I 
have always directed my study more toward 
action than toward words.” Unlike his great 
predecessors in Florence, Michelangelo and 
Cellini, Giambologna neither produced an 
autobiography nor published a treatise, and 
he never composed a poem. Instead, he ex¬ 
pressed his ideas about sculpture by making 
it. Throughout his forty years as the premier 
sculptor to the Medici, Giambologna worked 
principally as a designer. He directed large, 
prolific workshops that produced his monu¬ 
mental statuary in marble and bronze, as 
well as the bronze statuettes so highly prized 
by European rulers. Although Giambologna 
never described how he designed his compo¬ 
sitions, his beautiful models in wax and clay 
are precious records of those moments of 
creation. One of these exquisite wax models, 
depicting a seated, draped female nude, is 
currently on display in the Enamels Room. 
This personification of Astrology comes to 
The Frick Collection as a generous long¬ 
term loan from The Quentin Foundation, a 
distinguished private collection devoted to 
the art of the sixteenth- through eighteenth- 
century statuette. 

Admiration for Giambolognas models 
earned him his first fame in Italy. As a young 
man, he left his native Flanders in 1550 
to spend two years in Rome studying the 
work of Renaissance masters and modeling 
after classical marble statuary. On his return 
home he stopped in Florence, where his 
models caught the eye of Bernardo Vecchietti 
(1514-1590), a wealthy banker who offered 
to support the promising artists studies. 
Giambologna stayed and absorbed the les¬ 


sons of Florentine sculpture. Astrology s 
turning movement is ultimately indebted 
to the powerful torsion of Michelangelo s 
marble Victory of 1530-34 (Palazzo Vecchio, 
Florence), while the refined elegance of this 
wax, so characteristic of Giambolognas life¬ 
long approach to sculpted form, owes much 
to the work of younger Florentine artists 


such as Tribolo and Cellini. Giambologna s 
inventive models, like the Astrology , appealed 
to Vecchietti s aesthetic sensibilities, and he 
is known to have acquired many during 
his fourteen-year association with the art¬ 
ist. More models by Giambologna survive 
than those by any other sixteenth-century 
sculptor because Vecchietti was the first 
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Renaissance patron to specialize in collect¬ 
ing them. He displayed the fragile wax and 
clay works in II Riposo, his villa named 
for and dedicated to contemplative leisure. 
The Astrology s illustrious history of owner¬ 
ship, which includes the eighteenth-century 
painter Sir Thomas Lawrence and the twen¬ 
tieth-century connoisseur and scholar Sir 
Brinsley Ford, most likely extends directly 
back to Vecchietti’s original, unprecedented 
assembly of Giambologna’s models. 

Astrology is perched on a narrow plinth; 
she twists her shoulders to her right while 
shifting her hips and crossed legs to the left. 
When viewed from the front, the nudes 
strong contrapuntal movement seems to 
pivot on the delicate point of her right 
foot. Seen from the side, a slender hand 
clasping the plinth’s edge sustains her bal¬ 
ance. Astrology is only notionally seated. 
Giambologna constantly shifted the figure’s 
weight in order to maintain its graceful rota¬ 
tion from every point of view. The spiral¬ 
ing pose evokes the eternal revolutions of 
the planets and stars whose study Astrology 
personifies. Conceived fully in the round, 
the pose is always resolved but never static, 
like the perfect yet unstable form of the 
celestial sphere that delightfully threatens to 
roll off the socle (see back view, above right). 
The magisterial internal logic of Astrology s 
composition makes it possible to envision 
the figure as complete. The angle of the 
neck indicates that Astrology looked to her 
right, perhaps over her shoulder. The for¬ 
ward direction of her truncated arm suggests 
that the missing limb may have been bent 
across the torso to counterbalance the sharp 
angles of the crossed legs. The composi¬ 
tion’s beauty vividly recalls Giambologna’s 



observation that a sculptor could choose his 
subject solely “to give knowledge and scope 
to the study of art.” Giambologna was speak¬ 
ing of his monumental marble group of 
1582, The Rape of a Sabine (Loggia dei Lanzi, 
Florence), but his comment is just as appli¬ 
cable to this marvelous wax, which stands 
just under four inches tall. 

Giambologna seldom drew; instead, he 
planned his sculptures by modeling them. 
Beeswax thinned with turpentine and tal¬ 
low and warmed in the hand was the ideal, 
malleable medium with which to express 
his conceptions for compositions that could 
be completed in any size or material. Like 
most waxes of the period, Astrology was 
tinted with pigment. The deep red hue con¬ 
trasts with the natural light that flows over 
Astrology s curved forms like liquid white 
gouache applied to a master drawing. The 
red color also deepens the velvety shadows 
modulating the figure’s muscles, flesh, and 



breasts. Giambologna finished the work by 
pressing his fingers against the soft wax. His 
fingerprints form a network of finely cross- 
hatched lines that graphically emphasize 
Astrology's voluptuous, rounded surfaces. No 
larger bronze or marble version of this wax 
figure is known to survive. The Astrology s 
miniature scale and delicate finish, however, 
find close counterparts in Giambologna’s 
elegant bronze nudes of bathing nymphs also 
dated to the 1570s (see, for example, those in 
the Museo Nazionale del Bargello, Florence, 
and The Wallace Collection, London), which 
are small enough to be touched and turned 
within the palm of the hand. The tactile 
pleasures afforded by handling these tiny 
bronzes evoke Giambologna’s own experi¬ 
ence as he fashioned exquisite wax models 
like the Astrology.—Denise Allen, Curator 

OPPOSITE PAGE AND ABOVE! 

Giambologna (1529-1608), Astrology, mid-i570S, 
wax, 35/8 inches high, The Quentin Foundation 
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UPCOMING EXHIBITION 


Gabriel de Saint-Aubin (1724-1780) 

October 30, 2007, through January 27, 2008 

T his fall, The Frick Collection will pres¬ 
ent an exhibition devoted to the art 
of Gabriel de Saint-Aubin, one of the most 
original and innovative French artists of 
the Enlightenment. The fruit of many years’ 
research by curators on both sides of the 
Atlantic, the exhibition is the first major 
Saint-Aubin retrospective in more than eighty 
years and the first ever to include works from 
both European and North American collec¬ 
tions. It is also the first such collaborative 
effort between The Frick Collection and the 
Musee du Louvre, where the show will be on 
view from February 27 to May 26, 2008. 

The exhibition will include a prime selec¬ 
tion of Saint-Aubin’s prolific and varied 
oeuvre, comprising some fifty drawings 
and a small but exceptional sample of his 
most memorable paintings and etchings. 

These selections will demonstrate the artist’s 
achievement in a variety of thematic areas, 
ranging from ancient history to portraiture 
to the decorative arts, while highlighting 
the representations of contemporary Paris 
for which he is best known. Several fine 
examples of a unique aspect of his work— 
the small art sale and exhibition catalogues 
that he filled with hand-drawn illustrations 
in the margins of the printed texts—also will 
be on view. 

Gabriel de Saint-Aubin never left his 
native Paris. Born in 1724 into a family of 
skilled craftsmen, he was, by the age of 
twenty-three, teaching figure drawing in a 
school of architecture. He began his career 
as an illustrator supplying figures for elabo¬ 
rate architectural drawings that recorded 
municipal fetes celebrating great events at 
court. He studied at the prestigious Royal 
Academy but failed to win the coveted Prix 
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de Rome that would have provided him 
with a scholarship to study at the French 
Academy in Rome. He is often said to have 
reacted to this disappointment by throwing 
aside all hopes of a traditional artistic career 
and hastening out into the thoroughfares of 
Paris to sketch everything in sight, living an 
errant, bohemian existence and succumbing 


above: 

Gabriel de Saint-Aubin (1724-1780), Gabriel de Saint- 
Aubin, Concealed behind a Screen, Making a Portrait of the 
Bishop of Chartres, 1768, pen and black ink and brush and 
gray wash over graphite, The Art Institute of Chicago 

opposite page: 

Saint-Aubin, Germain-Augustin and Rose de Saint- 
Aubin, Drawn by Their Uncle, 1766, brush and gray 
wash over black chalk and graphite, The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York 
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increasingly to an obsession with drawing. 
In fact, despite his personal eccentricities, he 
was employed as an illustrator all his life. 

The greatest illustration assignment of 
Saint-Aubin’s career was the Spectacle de 
Vhistoire romaine, which preoccupied him 
for much of the 1760s. This project was the 
ideal vehicle for the artist’s vast erudition— 
his brother Charles-Germain said he could 
speak confidently with “professors in various 
sciences” regarding their respective fields of 
expertise—and it enabled him to combine his 
skills as a miniaturist, an architectural drafts¬ 
man, and a keen observer of human behavior 
in a way that often is reflected in his scenes 
of contemporary life and history. The two 
masterpieces he created in connection with 
this enterprise recently were acquired by The 
Metropolitan Museum of Art (The Triumph 
of Pompey) and the J. Paul Getty Museum 
(The Naval Battle near Ecnomus ); both will be 
in the Frick’s upcoming exhibition. 

A network of converging forces, rather 
than one lifelong obsession, caused Paris 
to become the dominant theme of Saint- 
Aubin’s formal and informal production. 
His early architectural drawings formed the 
catalyst for his interest in specifically Parisian 
themes—usually intertwined with intricate 
allegorical conceits that weave supernatu¬ 
ral variations on contemporary reality. The 
combination of facts and fancy that char¬ 
acterizes Saint-Aubin’s earliest works will 
forever remain a hallmark of his art. 

The reason Saint-Aubin’s approach to 
Parisian subjects was so exciting and new is 
that he did not think of himself exclusively 
as a genre painter. He drew on every aspect 
of his richly varied artistic background to 
express a more immediate fascination with 


those events in Paris that were attracting 
differing degrees of local, national, and— 
sometimes—international attention. In his 
capacity as a commemorative illustrator, he 
had the opportunity to portray major occa¬ 
sions in the lives of the French royal family 
between 1750 and 1780. As an associate of local 
architects and engineers, he glorified great 


building projects of national significance and 
visualized utopian schemes intended for the 
greater good of humanity. Developing an 
almost reportorial sense of current events, 
Saint-Aubin took it upon himself to cap¬ 
ture for posterity such memorable occur¬ 
rences as calamitous fires, the appearance in 
Paris of foreign dignitaries, public courses 
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on scientific subjects, and theatrical perfor¬ 
mances and other lavish entertainments. 
Cumulatively, over the course of his lifetime, 
Saint-Aubin’s work became an embodiment 
of contemporary Parisian history. 


For all its thematic sophistication and 
frequent visual complexity, Saint-Aubin s art 
is, first and foremost, beautiful and engag¬ 
ing, brimming with humor and imagina¬ 
tion. This is nowhere more apparent than 


in a drawing of 1768, Gabriel de Saint-Aubin, 
Concealed behind a Screen, Making a Portrait 
of the Bishop of Chartres (page 4). It records 
an unusual commission the artist received 
from the comte de Maillebois. According to 
the inscription beneath the drawing, Saint- 
Aubin was engaged to hide behind a screen 
at a dinner party to prepare secretly a por¬ 
trait of the bishop of Chartres, who had 
previously refused to have his likeness taken. 
One wonders whether this elegant pen-and- 
wash drawing cleverly depicting the circum¬ 
stance—with Saint-Aubin and his inspiring 
genius on one side of the screen, opposite 
the co-conspirators seated at dinner with the 
unsuspecting bishop on the other—was as 
much a part of the assignment as the painted 
portrait, no trace of which has survived. 

A more profound expression of the art¬ 
ist’s gifts as a portraitist is found in a dual 
likeness of his niece and nephew Rose and 
Germain-Augustin de Saint-Aubin (page 5). 
The young boy and girl are character¬ 
ized with sincerity and respect, recalling 
Chardin’s attentiveness to the dignity of 
childhood. The sense of a moment sus¬ 
pended is enhanced by the way in which 
Rose holds the hurdy-gurdy resting in her 
lap, as if she were preparing to play. The 
artist’s special sensitivity to children points 
up the irony that he never married or had a 
family of his own. 

There also may be a component of fam¬ 
ily portraiture in one of Saint-Aubin’s best- 
known sheets, The Flirtatious Conversation 
(left). It is a superb example of his inimitable 
painterly drawings, intricately layered with 
watercolor and gouache. He inscribed it 
with verses of his own composition, which 
translate: “Old, unreformed debauchee/You 
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think you are seducing this beautiful crea- 
ture/But long ago the damsel/Made up her 
mind to be honorable.” Saint-Aubin hereby 
creates an ostensibly conventional genre 
scene, entirely suitable for reproduction in 
an engraving. Yet the “old debauchee” bears 
a sneaking resemblance to known profile 
portraits of Saint-Aubin’s recently widowed 
elder brother Charles-Germain. 

About the time he made The Flirtatious 
Conversation the artist was, in fact, produc¬ 
ing a variety of genre scenes that targeted 
the ever-thriving market for reproductive 
prints in eighteenth-century France. His 
most successful efforts were updated ver¬ 
sions of the fetes galantes of Watteau, in 
which Saint-Aubin adapted this more idyllic 
pictorial tradition to highly specific places 
and circumstances of contemporary Parisian 


life. The Society Promenade (above, left) is 
a particularly fine example of a finished 
drawing that may be considered tantamount 
to a painting. It was engraved in 1760 by 
A. J. Duclos (1742-1795), an associate of the 
artist’s brother Augustin. Among the most 
beautiful and effective of Saint-Aubin s own 
(and quite rare) paintings in oil on canvas 
is A Street Show in Paris (above, right), also 
engraved by Duclos to be paired with the 
Society Promenade. Here we see a somewhat 
humbler aspect of Parisian social life, with 
locals and urchins gathered to watch mock 
swordplay between outdoor performers at 
one of the unofficial theaters then lining the 
boulevards. 

Saint-Aubin s most original contribution 
was to capture in paintings, finished draw¬ 
ings, and thumbnail sketches the art exhibi¬ 


tions and sales of his day, both as great events 
in the life of Paris and in all their fascinating 
documentary detail. Saint-Aubin was, in fact, 
the first artist ever to produce panoramic rep¬ 
resentations of the exhibitions of the French 
Royal Academy of Painting and Sculpture, 
held every other year in the Salon carre of 
the Louvre. In his unfinished Salon du Louvre 
in 1765 (a detail of which appears on the 

ABOVE, left: 

Saint-Aubin, Society Promenade, 1760, pen and brown 
and black ink, brush and gray wash, watercolor, and 
gouache, State Hermitage Museum, Saint Petersburg 

above, right: 

Saint-Aubin, A Street Show in Paris, 1760, oil on 
canvas, National Gallery, London 

opposite page: 

Saint-Aubin, The Flirtatious Conversation, 1760, 
watercolor and gouache, Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 
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cover), we witness his inaugural attempt to 
encompass an entire exhibition in a single 
image. This exquisite sheet is the immediate 
forerunner to Saint-Aubin’s celebrated View 
of the Salon 0/1767 (private collection). 

Saint-Aubin’s lifelong fascination with 

ABOVE, left: 

Saint-Aubin, Voltaire’s “Coronation” at the Theatre 
Fran$ais on March 30,2778,1778, watercolor over pen 
and black ink and brush and gray wash, 

Musee du Louvre, Paris 

above, right: 

Saint-Aubin, Allegory in Honor of the Death of Voltaire, 
c. 1779, black chalk, pen and brown ink, brush and 
gray wash, and watercolor, Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam 

opposite page: 

Saint-Aubin, Sheet of Studies: CasteVs Clock, Various 
Portraits, and Carved Group, 1773, black chalk, bister, 
and brush and gray, yellow, and pink washes, 

Musee du Louvre, Paris 


the Parisian stage and his admiration for the 
writings of Voltaire merged most wonderfully 
in two of his greatest late works. One shows 
the famous author shortly before his death, 
making one of his final public appearances 
(above, left). On the evening of March 30, 
1778, Voltaire received two spontaneous ova¬ 
tions at the Theatre Fran^ais during the sixth 
performance of his tragedy Irene: first, when 
he entered his box and was crowned with a 
laurel wreath by the actor Brizard and the 
marquise de Villette; and, again, immedi¬ 
ately after the play, when the entire company 
took turns crowning his portrait bust on 
stage. Instead of choosing between Voltaire’s 
coronation at the beginning of the evening 
and the figurative coronation of his bust a 
few hours later, Saint-Aubin asked viewers 


to imagine both as part of a single glorious 
moment. 

Close to the time of his own death, Saint- 
Aubin produced a stranger and more idio¬ 
syncratic tribute to his literary hero (above, 
right). In a drawing bursting with images and 
annotations, he created a dreamlike melange 
of unlikely juxtapositions. The central figure 
of a lovely but mournful naiad, based on a 
sculpture by Houdon, pours water from an 
urn into a shell-shaped vessel. The spray 
agitates a swan (an attribute of Poetry) near 
her feet, while a muse opposite tranquilly 
inscribes a scroll with the words “His spirit 
is everywhere, but his heart is here alone” (a 
reference to the author’s beloved residence, 
the Chateau de Ferney). Above is Voltaire’s 
tomb. As the philosopher lifts himself up 
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in his coffin to continue writing, inevitable 
Death places a seal upon his lips. 

Identifiable art objects by contemporary 
masters play a vital role in Saint-Aubin’s 
composite drawings, which combine com¬ 
plex and disparate elements in a way that 
is unique to him. In what is probably the 
single most beautiful extant example (right), 
he depicts a portrait of the famous actress 
Mademoiselle Clairon (upper right), not 
taken from life but selectively copied from 
an engraving. However, the true star of this 
image is a magnificent clock with astronomi¬ 
cal mechanisms, which was offered for sale 
in Paris in 1773, the year this drawing was 
made. As in his Salon views, the work of 
other artists is filtered through Saint-Aubins 
subtle perceptions. 

The key to Saint-Aubin’s originality may 
be his refusal to accept preconceived bound¬ 
aries for the interpretation of any given 
subject. Saint-Aubin confidently recombined 
traditional elements to meet his own finely 
tuned thematic purposes. He prized the 
small details of everyday experience that 
dwell in our memories of life’s greatest 
occasions. And like the history painter he 
fully deserved to be called, he aspired to 
the ephemeral essence of events otherwise 
soon to be absorbed into the historic past. 
He surpassed all of his contemporaries in 
his awareness of how everyday events are 
perceived by the mind and the eye, not as 
accumulated pieces of information but as 
living moments captured in time. Through 
the matchless power of his pictorial imagi¬ 
nation, Saint-Aubin discovered a new and 
intensely personal way of portraying the 
city that was his world.— Kim de Beaumont, 
Guest Curator 


Gabriel de Saint-Aubin (1724-1780) was 
organized for The Frick Collection by Colin 
B. Bailey, Peter Jay Sharp Chief Curator, and 
Kim de Beaumont, Guest Curator; the curators 
at the Musee du Louvre are Pierre Rosenberg, 
President-Director Emeritus, and Christophe 
Leribault, Chief Curator in the Department 
of Drawings. 

Major funding for this exhibition has been 
provided by The Florence Gould Foundation. 


Additional generous support has been pro¬ 
vided by The Christian Humann Foundation, 
the Michel David-Weill Foundation, and The 
Grand Marnier Foundation. The project is 
also supported, in part, by an award from 
the National Endowment for the Arts, which 
believes that a great nation deserves great art. 
The accompanying catalogue will be available, 
in both English and French, in the Museum 
Shop and on our Web site, at www.frick.org. 
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Fran^ois-Hubert Drouaiss 

Comte & Chevalier de Choiseul as Savoyards 


T hough little known today, Fran^ois- 
Hubert Drouais was in great demand 
as a portrait painter in Paris during the 1760s 
and 1770s. The son of an accomplished por¬ 
trait miniaturist, Drouais trained with the 
leading artists of his day, including Carle Van 
Loo, Charles-Joseph Natoire, and Francois 
Boucher. From this artistic lineage Drouais 
derived his ability to keep the creamy, sump¬ 
tuous quality of oil alive on canvas. The 
vivid freshness that contemporary critics 
attributed to Drouaiss brush was commen¬ 
surate, wrote an obituarist in 1775, with “the 
innocent vitality of childhood... and the 
portraits of children that he painted always 
met with the greatest success.” 

Epitomizing Drouais’s skill in this genre 
is the Frick’s Comte and Chevalier de Choiseul 
as Savoyards (opposite), painted in 1758, at 
the moment Drouais reached artistic and 
professional maturity. The previous year 
Drouais had been given his first royal com¬ 
mission—also a double portrait of children, 
the Due de Berry and the Comte de Provence 
(Museu de Arte de Sao Paulo)—and in 1758 
he was received as a full member of the Royal 
Academy. Drouais exhibited the Comte and 
Chevalier de Choiseul at the Salon of 1759. 

Though Drouais’s young sitters were kept 
anonymous in the public forum of the Salon, 
a later engraving of the work signed by the 
amateur and collector Ange-Laurent de La 
Live de Jully (but most likely executed with 
Drouais’s assistance) identifies them as Marie- 
Gabriel-Florent-Auguste (1752-1817), comte 
de Choiseul-Beaupre and later Choiseul- 
Gouffier, and his younger brother, Michel- 
Felix-Victor (1754-1815), chevalier and later 
comte de Choiseul-Daillecourt. Cousins of 
the due de Choiseul, Louis XV’s immensely 


powerful minister of foreign affairs, the chil¬ 
dren were born into one of France’s most 
illustrious families. The elder brother, shown 
standing, would become French ambassador 
to Constantinople under Louis XVI and form 
an important collection of antiquities (now 
dispersed between the British Museum and 
the Louvre). His younger brother, Michel- 
Felix, would serve as a deputy director under 
the Estates General in 1789, before both 
brothers moved abroad in the aftermath of 
the French Revolution. Drouais’s portrait 
of the two young aristocrats passed through 
the female line of the Choiseul family until 
the mid-nineteenth century and eventually 
was purchased by The Frick Collection from 
Wildenstein and Company in 1966. 

The rustic attire and uncultivated land¬ 
scape of this painting appear to contradict 
the stately image that might be expected of a 
patrician family at the peak of its power. The 
fabric-covered buttons of Marie-Gabriel’s 
jacket are frayed, and both brothers’ coats are 
depicted as ill-fitting and crumpled. Their 
oversized hats are tattered, with substantial 
notches at each corner. Ribbons that should 
neatly fasten the children’s pants to their 
stockings have come undone and dangle 
about their legs, causing the stockings to 
sag unflatteringly and allowing an indeco¬ 
rous sliver of the elder brother’s leg to show 
through. The distinctive surroundings echo 
the untidiness of the clothing, with a rocky 
outcropping, wind-battered tree trunk, pile 
of straw, and splintered wood setting the 
rugged stage on which Drouais presents his 
aristocratic actors. 

This is neither the attire nor the set¬ 
ting in which the comte and chevalier de 
Choiseul were likely to be found in 1758. 


The portrait is, rather, part of a tradition 
of portraiture in which theatrical disguises 
were used as a device for instilling painted 
images with associations not achieved in 
more straightforward approaches to rep¬ 
resentation. Eighteenth-century audiences 
derived tremendous pleasure from engaging 
in the visual play between the artist’s fidelity 
to nature and the superimposed fiction of 
the chosen disguise. 

As described in the Salon catalogue of 
1759, the two unnamed youths appear in 
this portrait “en Savoyards.” Natives of the 
poverty-stricken state of Savoy, a region 
between southern France and Italy, Savoyards 
were known to eighteenth-century Parisians 
as itinerant workmen who traveled to urban 
centers in order to find employment dur¬ 
ing the winter months when the rocky soil 
of their homeland produced little means 
of subsistence. Contemporary depictions of 
Savoyards, often shown as children, include 
the floppy tricorns and long brown coats 
seen in Drouais’s portrait, as well as devices 
for entertaining on the street, typically peep- 
show boxes (such as the one seen at the 
center of this painting) and a musical instru¬ 
ment known as the hurdy-gurdy (shown 
here strapped across the comte de Choiseul’s 
back). Both the direct gaze of the Choiseul 
children and the poses Drouais employs 
suggest that his sitters are eager to enter¬ 
tain their audience. With a delicately raised 
finger, the chevalier points to the viewing 
lens of the peepshow, while the comte holds 
one of the strings used to manipulate the 
scenery of the imaginary world housed 
within the roughly hewn box. 

The Savoyards’ willingness to endure the 
hardships of travel and lowly work during 
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the winter months in order to provide sup¬ 
port for their families was praised in literary 
and social commentaries of the period as 
a model of fidelity and industriousness. By 
depicting the Choiseul children “en Savo¬ 
yards,” Drouais rendered the brothers as 
faithful and responsible future leaders of 
their family. That Marie-Gabriel was less 
than a year old and Michel-Felix was not yet 
born when their father died in 1753 suggests 
that this attempt to imbue the boys with 
these particular attributes held special sig¬ 
nificance to family members dependent on 
the continuity of the Choiseul dynasty. 

The crux of disguised portraiture is never 
to allow the sitter to fall fully into the role 
suggested by his or her costume, no matter 
how cleverly the two may be intertwined. 
The comte and chevalier de Choiseul must, 
regardless of the game Drouais initiates, 
remain noble subjects. To this end, Drouais 
incorporates a number of refined accouter¬ 
ments, specifically the powdered wigs that 
frame the children’s unblemished faces and 
the gold buttons adorning the cuffs of the 
chevalier’s shirt. More subtly, Drouais crafted 
the chevalier’s vest of a rich fabric that alter¬ 
nates stripes of blue and gold, the colors 
of the Choiseul coat of arms. The comte’s 
hurdy-gurdy, although a rustic instrument, 
is a particularly fine example; likewise, the 
children’s dog, while a traditional symbol 
of fidelity, is a King Charles spaniel, as well- 
bred as the children themselves. 

Describing Drouais’s eight contributions 
to the Salon of 1759, Denis Diderot decried 
the high degree of artificiality in the artist’s 
portraits, claiming, “Wherever this false¬ 
hood comes from, it is certainly not from 
nature.” While true to Diderot’s campaign 


to renew legibility in painting and his resis¬ 
tance to displays of aristocratic excess, his 
criticism refuses to recognize the function 
of portraits such as The Comte and Chevalier 
de Choiseul as Savoyards: the playful game 
in which portraiture of this kind engaged 
and the pleasures it offered to its audience. 
Indeed, the work itself contains a rebuttal of 
sorts to Diderot’s words in the form of the 
centrally placed peepshow box, so strongly 
emphasized by the gestures of the comte 


and chevalier. The children’s invitation to 
view the world beyond the peepshow lens is 
analogous to Drouais’s invitation to view the 
painting—not as reality but as something 
inherently illusory that requires our will¬ 
ing, even pleasurable, suspension of belief. 
—David Pullins , Curatorial Assistant 

above: 

Fran^ois-Hubert Drouais (1727-1775), 

The Comte and Chevalier de Choiseul as Savoyards , 

1758, oil on canvas, The Frick Collection 
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Constables Versions of 

Salisbury Cathedral 


J ohn Constable, one of the most renowned 
landscape painters of the nineteenth 
century, celebrated the English countryside 
in the paintings of his native Suffolk. Over 
the course of two decades, from 1811 to 1831, 
Constable also produced more than twenty 
known paintings and at least forty-five 
sketches of Salisbury Cathedral, in Wiltshire. 
Salisbury Cathedral from the Bishop's Garden 
(opposite page), painted in 1826, is one of 
four canvases by the artist in The Frick 
Collection. As the final version in a series of 
paintings commissioned by Dr. John Fisher 
(1748-1825), the Bishop of Salisbury, it repre¬ 
sents not only one of the most iconic vistas 
in England, but the final chapter in a story 
about patronage and the ways in which it can 
influence an artist’s work. 

Constable first met the Bishop of Salisbury 
in 1798, when the prelate was visiting one of 
the parishes near Constable’s birthplace in 
East Bergholt, a small village in Suffolk. The 


two men remained in intermittent contact 
until 1811, when the bishop invited Constable 
to stay with him at Salisbury. During this 
three-week sojourn, Constable produced his 
first open-air sketch of the cathedral (below). 
He also met John Fisher, the bishop’s nephew 
and namesake and the future Archdeacon of 
Salisbury, whose ensuing friendship would 
profoundly affect the artist both personally 
and professionally. 

Although Constable made another brief 
stop in Salisbury during his honeymoon, in 
1816, his next visit of length was not until 1820, 
when he, his wife, and two young daughters 
were hosted by Fisher, now the archdea¬ 
con. Constable produced several open-air oil 
sketches during this time, which featured the 
cathedral from various viewpoints. Inspired 
by one of these sketches (page 14, top), 
the bishop commissioned him to refine it 
in the hope that it would be included in 
the forthcoming exhibition at the Royal 


Academy. Rather than revising the sketch, 
Constable initiated a new painting, Salisbury 
Cathedral from the Bishop's Grounds (now 
in the Victoria and Albert Museum), which 
was to become one of a series of six versions 
of this particular composition depicting the 
southwest facade of the cathedral. In the 
later versions, including the Frick canvas, 
Constable included the figure of the bishop 
pointing out the cathedral’s spire to his wife, 
as well as a young lady holding a parasol, 
presumably one of his daughters. 

Three years later, the bishop commis¬ 
sioned a smaller version of the painting as a 
wedding present for his daughter Elizabeth, 
but requested that it contain a more serene 
sky. Constable reluctantly obliged, creating 
a preparatory sketch and a final painting 
for this gift (page 14, bottom). Still discon¬ 
certed by the unsettling clouds in his own 
painting, the bishop asked Constable to 
replace them with a brighter, less turbulent 
sky. Again, rather than repainting the exist¬ 
ing canvas, Constable chose to produce a 
new oil sketch. In this canvas, now in The 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, an intense 
blue sky dominates fewer white cumulus 
clouds, while the magnificent arboreal arch, 
which framed the cathedral in the earlier 
paintings, has opened, allowing the spire to 
ascend unimpeded into the luminous sky. 
Constable’s final version of this composition, 
now in The Frick Collection (opposite page), 

left: 

John Constable (1776-1837), Salisbury Cathedral: 

Exterior from the South-West, 1811, black and white 
chalk on gray paper, Victoria and Albert Museum, 
London 

opposite page: 

Constable, Salisbury Cathedral from the Bishop’s 
Garden, 1826, oil on canvas, The Frick Collection 
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most likely would have assuaged his patron’s 
criticisms, but the bishop died in May 1825, 
before the canvas was completed, and his 
widow received the painting instead. 

Constable returned to Salisbury in 1829, 
a year after his wife’s death, to seek both 
the support of his friend Fisher and sol¬ 
ace from the bucolic countryside. He again 
executed several preparatory oil sketches of 


the cathedral, this time depicting it from 
the north. As his work no longer needed 
to satisfy the bishop, the cathedral is less 
prominently featured in these compositions 
and is subordinate to a more dramatic land¬ 
scape as well as to the tempestuous sky that 
was anathema to his patron years earlier. 
A number of these sketches became the 
basis for a large dynamic painting, Salisbury 


Cathedral from the Meadows (page 15), which 
was to be the last major view of the cathe¬ 
dral that Constable would paint. In this 
final version, completed in 1831, he filled the 
sky over the cathedral with volatile storm 
clouds and a rainbow, both of which have 
been widely scrutinized for their underlying 
symbolism. This landscape also includes 
iconographic elements from a number of 
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Constable’s earlier works depicting his native 
Stour Valley, including the ford from The 
White Horse , which was acquired by The 
Frick Collection in 1943. 

It is important to note that both Fisher 
and Constable were considered “Ultra- 
Tories”—otherwise known as the “King’s 
Friends”—who espoused an aristocratic 
social structure, as well as public order and 
legislative efficiency. Above all else, they 
supported the Anglican Church and sought 
to protect the ties that existed between it 
and the British Crown. Toward the end of 
the 1820s, many of the changes they feared 
began to materialize: the fall of the Tory 
government, a general election in which the 
Whigs were triumphant, and the eventual 
passage of the Reform Bill, which was viewed 
by many of the Lords as a fatal blow to the 
Anglican Church and the landowners. 

In 1831, Fisher wrote to Constable, 
encouraging him to return to Salisbury, 
remarking, “I am quite sure the ‘Church 
Under a Cloud’ is the best subject you 
can take.” Scholars have ascribed inordinate 
significance to this comment, interpreting 
Fisher’s observation as a reference either to 
the political undercurrents that threatened 
the Church’s sovereignty during this period 

TOP TO bottom: 

Constable, Salisbury Cathedral from the Bishop’s 
Grounds, 1820, oil on canvas, National Gallery of 
Canada, Ottawa 

Constable, Salisbury Cathedral from the Bishop’s 
Grounds, 1823, oil on canvas, The Huntington Library, 
Art Collections, and Botanical Gardens, San Marino, 
California 

opposite page: 

Constable, Salisbury Cathedral from the Meadows, 1831, 
oil on canvas, private collection, on long-term loan to 
the National Gallery, London 
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or merely to the darkened skies that domi¬ 
nate Constable’s sketches of the cathedral. 
Whether the turbulent clouds that envelop 
Salisbury Cathedral in the painting and 
sketches of 1829-31 are linked to Constable’s 
reaction to the loss of his wife or his empathy 
with the archdeacon’s perceived diminished 
authority remains subject to speculation. 


Conjectures that the brooding image of 
Salisbury Cathedral from the Meadows 
(below) mirrors the artist’s inner anxiety 
can be readily countered, since the rainbow’s 
illumination of a brightening sky also might 
be said to reflect a more hopeful outlook. 
Questions of symbolism notwithstanding, 
it is clear that, when liberated from the 


confines imposed on him by a patron who 
loathed the cloud-laden skies of the earliest 
versions of Salisbury Cathedral , Constable 
was once again free to set his beloved subject 
under a more expressive sky in the hope that 
the final painting would remain one of his 
greatest legacies.— Amy Herman , Head of 
Education 
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Frick Art Reference Library Expands 

Center for the History of Collecting in America Established 


MICHAEL BODYCOMB 



T he first months of 2007 saw the inau¬ 
guration of the Center for the History 
of Collecting in America, an important new 
venture of the Frick Art Reference Library. 
The Center was established in response to 
the growing interest in the study of col¬ 
lecting, not only in academic and museum 
circles but in fields outside the traditional 
boundaries of art history, such as econom¬ 
ics, sociology, and cultural history. The Frick 
is grateful to Trustee Melvin R. Seiden, who 
issued a challenge grant in 2006 to provide 
initial funding for the Center. 

Inge Reist, the chief of research collec¬ 
tions and programs, has been named the 
Center’s director. As director, she will over¬ 
see the Center’s five areas of specialization: 
public programming, academic seminars, 
fellowships, oral histories, and the develop¬ 
ment of research tools. “The establishment 
of this Center is, in many ways, the destiny of 
the Frick Art Reference Library,” says Reist. 
“It builds on the Library’s object-focused 
collecting policy and its history of outreach 
to the academic community.” 

In May, the Samuel H. Kress Foundation 
sponsored a symposium, “Turning Points 
in Old Master Collecting, 1830-1940,” which 
marked the beginning of the Center’s public 
programming. Led by keynote speaker Neil 
Harris of the University of Chicago, the sym¬ 
posium addressed how collecting decisions 
are the products of socioeconomic factors as 
much as they are reflections of personality 
and taste. A complementary symposium, 
“Turning Points in Modern Art Collecting, 
1910-2000,” is scheduled for next spring. In 
April 2008, the Center will co-sponsor a con¬ 
ference with the University of Venice, to be 
held in Italy. Titled “Power Underestimated: 


American Women Collectors,” the confer¬ 
ence underscores the international interest 
in this burgeoning field. 

The Center is committed to training the 
next generation of art historians; to this end, 
it will welcome three fellows in 2008. Other 
academic initiatives include a collaboration 
with New York University to offer both grad¬ 
uate and undergraduate seminars this year. 
Beginning in the fall, NYU’s Jonathan Brown 
will lead the Institute of Fine Arts’ graduate 
seminar “Henry Clay Frick and Collecting in 
the Gilded Age,” which will include tutorials 
by Frick staff and use of the Frick archives. 

The Center’s oral history project will 
gather information from collectors, some of 
whom acquire modern and contemporary 
art, areas not historically identified with 
the Library. Says Reist, “Recording these 
histories provides an exciting opportunity to 
preserve the firsthand recollections of indi¬ 


viduals who patronized some of the greatest 
artists of our time.” 

A database currently containing a direc¬ 
tory of the archives of six hundred dealers 
and collectors is just one of the valuable 
research tools created by the Center. These 
archives, which document the business 
transactions and collecting patterns for 
a broad array of works of art—including 
Asian, pre-Columbian, Islamic, Greek, and 
Roman—significantly expand the range of 
art associated with the Frick. 

With the Center’s establishment, the Frick 
Art Reference Library is taking a leadership 
role by responding to and shaping an impor¬ 
tant and underdeveloped field of inquiry. 
—Patricia Barnett, Andrew W. Mellon Chief 
Librarian 

above: 

Inge Reist, director of the Library’s recently established 
Center for the History of Collecting in America 
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The Progress of Illumination 

Upgrading the Fragonard Room Lighting 


I n early October, the Fragonard Room 
will reopen following the installation of 
an innovative new lighting system, which 
will illuminate to its best advantage the bold 
palette Jean-Honore Fragonard used in cre¬ 
ating his masterful ensemble, The Progress 
of Love (1771-73). The Frick Collection is 
grateful to an anonymous donor and to 
the members of the Director’s Circle, who 
provided funding for this important capital 
improvement. 

The project, begun in June, will upgrade 
the gallery’s sixty-year-old lighting system. 
Though state-of-the-art when it was installed 
in 1947, the system had a narrow color spec¬ 
trum and provided uneven lighting. 

New York lighting designer Richard 
Renfro and his associate Eileen Pierce were 
charged with illuminating the wall-sized 
paintings without detracting from the ambi¬ 
ance of the historic house. They had two 
goals: to give the impression that the panels 


were lit only by natural light and the room’s 
chandelier, and to highlight the French sculp¬ 
tures and other decorative objects displayed 
in the room, bringing them into balance 
with the paintings. 

Numerous tests were conducted to deter¬ 
mine the optimum beam spread and to 
ensure that illumination levels would be 
within museum standards. Ultimately, low- 
voltage halogen reflector lamps were chosen, 
as these produce a soft light for the paintings 
and provide superior color rendering. Fiber¬ 
optic fixtures, which emit light from a remote 
source, were selected to provide subtle accents 
for the three-dimensional objects. 

An elaborate, preprogrammed control 
panel in the basement will allow for a wide 
range of adjustment to compensate for shift¬ 
ing natural light caused by seasonal changes 
and even the time of day. This control panel 
has the capacity to accommodate light¬ 
ing systems in other galleries when similar 



upgrades are undertaken in the future. 

When the Fragonard paintings are rein¬ 
stalled following the project’s completion, 
they will appear much as they did when they 
were first hung in 1773 at Louveciennes, the 
maison de plaisance built for Madame du 
Barry, Louis XV’s mistress. The four largest 
paintings were created for the salle de jeu , a 
sunbathed room that the building’s architect, 
Claude-Nicolas Ledoux, designed to be adja¬ 
cent to the gardens. 

It appears that Madame du Barry found 
the combination of Ledoux’s neo-classical 
architecture and Fragonard’s neo-rococo 
works to be an uneasy marriage and had the 
paintings removed shortly after they were 
hung. Interestingly, as installed in The Frick 
Collection, the Fragonard Room contains 
several objects from the same period, illus¬ 
trating how harmoniously the two styles 
can be bridged. A transitional commode 
made in 1769 by Giles Joubert and Roger 
Lacroix for Louis XV’s daughter, Madame 
Victoire, features an undulating rococo case 
dressed with gilt-bronze mounts that are, 
for the most part, quintessential!^ classical. 
Similarly, Jean-Antoine Houdon, the great 
neoclassical sculptor, seems to have been 
glancing back to the earlier period when he 
produced the marble portrait bust of the 
Comtesse du Cayla (1777), also displayed in 
the room. With the completion of this proj¬ 
ect, the panels and the room’s other treasures 
will be brilliantly illuminated, allowing for 
a new level of appreciation .—Joseph Godla, 
Conservator 


left: 

The Fragonard Room, following the removal of the 
painted panels and furniture and prior to the installa¬ 
tion of the new lighting system 
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COMMUNITY 


Spring Events at the Frick 

Donors and Friends Show Support 




T he spring season is always an 
active one for friends of The Frick 
Collection. Art lovers gathered at the Park 
Avenue Armory on May 10 for the preview 
opening of the International Fine Art Fair, 
one of the city’s most eagerly anticipated 
shows. The benefit—which was co-chaired 
by Robert Couturier, Walter A. Eberstadt, 
Anne Goldrach, Peter P. Marino, and Beatrice 
Stern—raised more than $150,000 for the 
Frick’s special exhibitions program. 

On May 15, the Frick hosted a dinner in 
honor of The Peter Jay Sharp Foundation 


and Colin B. Bailey to celebrate the creation 
of the Collection’s first endowed curatorial 
position, the Peter Jay Sharp Chief Curator. 

The Seventieth Street and Fifth Avenue 
gardens were open on May 21 for the annual 
Spring Party, allowing nearly four hundred 
Fellows and their guests to take advantage of 
the fine spring weather. Partygoers enjoyed 
cocktails, dessert, and dancing to the music of 
George Gee and his eight-piece orchestra. 

On June 14, members of the Director’s 
Circle traveled to Long Island to visit Old 
Westbury Gardens, the former home of 



John S. Phipps, the uncle of Trustee Howard 
Phipps Jr. Following a stroll through the 
formal gardens, guests were treated to a 
talk about the long relationship between 
the Frick and Phipps families, presented 
by Colin B. Bailey, Peter Jay Sharp Chief 
Curator. Afterward, a candlelight dinner was 
served in the dining room of the magnificent 
Charles II—style mansion. 

For information about these or upcom¬ 
ing events at the Frick, including the Autumn 
Dinner, on October 15, please contact Colleen 
Tierney at (212) 547-0705. 
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International Fine Art Fair: 1. Anne Goldrach, Robert Couturier, Beatrice Stern, and Walter A. Eberstadt 2. Lynne Rutkin and Nancy Marks Peter Jay Sharp Foundation 
Dinner: 3. Colin B. Bailey and Silvia Eberli 4. Norman Peck and Anne L. Poulet 5. John and Mary Young 6. Irwin and Roberta Schneiderman, Colin B. Bailey, and Mary 
Sharp Cronson 7. Barbara and John Burns Spring Party: 8. Nathan Saint-Amand, Judy Cormier, and John McCloy 9. Margot Bogert and Laurence Walsh 10. Annabel 
Vartanian and Elisabeth Saint-Amand Directors Circle Dinner: 11. Westbury House, at Old Westbury Gardens 12. Mary Phipps and Anne L. Poulet 13. Edie Langner, 
Howard Phipps, Constantine Sidamon-Eristoff, and Boker Doyle 14. Members of the Director’s Circle at Old Westbury Gardens 
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FALL CALENDAR 


October 


MUSEUM SHOP 


concert Sunday, October y, at 5:00 
Cedric Tiberghien, British pianist, in New 
York recital debut: Beethoven, Sonata No. 27 
in E Minor, Op. 90, and Sonata No. 32 in C 
Minor, Op. 111; Chopin, Ballades Nos. 1 and 
4; Franck, Prelude, Choral, et Fugue 

lecture Wednesday, October ly, at 6:00 

Sir Thomas Lawrence and the Duke of 
Wellington: A Portraitist and His Sitter 

Susan Jenkins, Senior Curator, 

English Heritage, Apsley House, London 
This talk will explore the relationship 
between the artist Sir Thomas Lawrence 
(1769-1830) and Arthur Wellesley (1769- 
1852), the First duke of Wellington, whom 
Lawrence painted seven times between 1814 
and 1826. The lecturer also will discuss the 
formation of the magnificent picture collec¬ 
tion at Apsley House, home to the duke and 
his descendants. 

concert Sunday, October 21, at 5:00 
Amati Quartet: Haydn; Schubert, Quartet in 
B-flat Major, D. 112; Mendelssohn, Quartet 
No. 2 in A Major, Op. 13 

November 

lecture Wednesday, November y, at 6:00 

“Strange, ferocious, unkempt...with the 
reputation of an indefatigable draftsman”: 
Introducing Gabriel de Saint-Aubin 

Colin B. Bailey, Peter Jay Sharp Chief 
Curator, The Frick Collection 
In conjunction with the Frick’s special exhi¬ 
bition Gabriel de Saint-Aubin (iy24~iy8o), 
Colin B. Bailey, one of the show’s organizers, 
will discuss the life and career of this origi¬ 
nal and eccentric figure, placing him in the 
context of his time and examining the range 
of his artistic activities and ambitions, from 


The Museum Shop offers a wide selection 
of scholarly and popular books, stationery, 
prints, and special gift items related to the 
Frick's exhibitions and collections. You can 
visit the shop during regular Collection hours 
or purchase items online at www.frick.org. 

Members receive a 10 percent discount on 
all shop purchases. 



Gabriel 

de Saint-Aubin 
(1724-1780) 

310 pages; 
hardcover $59.95 


history painter to assiduous cataloguer of 
auctions and art exhibitions. 

concert Sunday, November 18, at 5:00 
Baiba Skride, violin, and Lauma Skride, 
piano: Beethoven, Sonata in E-flat Major, Op. 
12, No. 3; Ravel, Sonata in G Major; Messiaen, 
Theme and Variations; Shostakovich, Sonata 
in G Major, Op. 134 

December 

concert Sunday, December 2, at 5:00 
Alain Planes, French pianist, in New York 
recital debut: Debussy, “Estampes”; Janacek; 
Haydn; Schubert, Sonata in A Major, D. 575, 
Op. 147 

lecture Wednesday, December 5, at 6:00 

Gabriel de Saint-Aubin and the “Spectacle 
de Phistoire parisienne” 

Kim de Beaumont, Guest Curator, 

The Frick Collection 

Saint-Aubin’s lifelong immersion in Parisian 
opera and theater, motivated by an intense 
personal fascination and varied professional 
involvements, gave rise to the artist’s quint- 
essentially theatrical vision of contempo¬ 
rary urban life and yielded many significant 
records of stage and musical performances 
in eighteenth-century Paris. This talk, pre¬ 
sented by one of the show’s organizers, will 


explore the overlapping realms of theater 
and reality in Saint-Aubin’s oeuvre. 

Concerts in 2008 

January 20, Philip Langridge, tenor, with 
Stephen Marchionda, guitar; February 10, 
Trio Wanderer; February 24, Markus Groh, 
piano; March 16, Szymanowski Quartet; 
March 30, Kate Royal, soprano; April 13, 
Harmonie Universelle, baroque string quartet 
and harpsichord 


concerts The Frick Collections sixty-ninth 
concert season presents a number of exciting 
debuts of European artists. Concert tickets, $25 
each, are available online at www.frick.org, 
by telephone at (212) 54y-oyis, and by mail. 
(Please direct mail requests to the Concert 
Department and enclose a check payable to 
The Frick Collection, along with a telephone 
number.) Children under ten are not admit¬ 
ted. The program also can be heard in the 
Garden Court, where no tickets are required. 

All sales are final; programs, artists, and 
dates are subject to change. 

lectures Lectures are open to the public 
without charge thirty minutes before the event. 
For more information visit our Web site at 
www.frick.org. 
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The Frick Collection 

1 East 70th Street 
New York, NY 10021 
(212) 288-0700 

Collection Hours 

10:00 to 6:00 Tuesday through 
Saturday; 11:00 to 5:00 Sundays; 
closed Mondays and holidays 

Admission 

Members receive unlimited free 
admission to The Frick Collection. 
Adults, $15.00; $10.00 for seniors; 

$5.00 for students; on Sundays from 
11:00 to 1:00, visitors are invited to “pay 
what you wish.” Children under ten are 
not admitted, and those under sixteen 
must be accompanied by an adult. 

Frick Art Reference Library 

10 East 71st Street 
New York, NY 10021 
(212) 288-8700 

Library Hours 

10:00 to 5:00 Monday through 
Friday; 9:30 to 1:00 Saturdays; closed 
Sundays, holiday weekends, Saturdays 
in June and July, and during the month 
of August. The Library is open to all 
researchers free of charge. 

Membership 

For information regarding your 
membership or to give a membership 
as a gift, please call the membership 
department at (212) 547-0707. 

The Museum Shop 

The Museum Shop is open during 
regular Collection hours. You may also 
purchase items online at www.frick.org 
or by telephone at (212) 547-6848. 


Visit our Web site at www.frick.org. 
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g Jean-Honore Fragonard (1732-1806), detail of 
g The Meeting, from The Progress of Love, 1771-73, 
» oil on canvas, The Frick Collection 
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